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WHAT WAR COSTS. 



The progress of the Eastern war and the difficulty of foreseeing when it 
will end, naturally excites some considerable uneasiness among the people 
of England as to the amount of expense which it is likely to entail upon 
them. The history of Great Britain is suggestive upon this subject. 

From the battle of the Boyne to the battle of Waterloo, England had 
scarcely anj repose ; if she rested, it was with a helmet for a night-cap. and 
a martial cloak nround her. During this period she "carried the war" into 
Ireland, Spain, France, Holland, India, America, and out of the one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven years that spanned, like arches, those epochs, there 
were s xty-five of them echoing to the gurgling of blood, and sixty-two re- 
flected in the smooth, unruffled tide of peace. 

During those sixty-five years of war it cost England an expenditure of 
2,023 millions pounds sterling ; and the National Debt saddled on the coun- 
try during the same period was more than two-fifths that amount, there 
being borrowed not less than about 833 millions; of the former sum — 

Thirty-six millions went into the Revolutionary war which brought Wil- 
liam of Orange to the throne of England — twenty millions were borrowed 
and commenced the National Debt. 

Sixty-two millions in the war of the " Spanish Succession," from May 4, 
1702, to March 13, 1713. Thirty-two and a half millions borrowed. 

Fifty-four millions in the " Spanish War," from October 23, 1739, to April 
80, 1748. Twenty-nine millions borrowed. 

One hundred and twelve millions in the " Seven Years War," from June 
9, 1 756, to the peace of Paris, February 10, 17G3. Sixty millions borrowed. 

One hundred and thirty six millions in the American War, from 1 744 to the 
peace of Paris, November 20, 1 782. One hundred and lour millions borrowed. 

Four hundred and sixty-four millions in the French Rovolutionary War, 
from February 1, 1793, to the peace of Amiens, 1802. Two hundred mil- 
lions borrowed. 

And one thousand one hundred and fifty-nine millions in the Bonaparte 
War, from April 1803, to June 18, 1815. Three hundred and eighty-nine mil- 
lions borrowed, and seven hundred and seventy-one millions raised by taxes. 

With these facts and " hard times" before them — with an actual outlay 
already of more than twenty-seven millions, and a prospect, according to the 
estimate of the London Times, of a further outlay of forty millions before 
next Spring, it is a matter of deep and overwhelming anxiety to the people 
of England — they who labor for little to pay much — whether taxation is not 
tyranny under the circumstances — whether they should persist in an alliance 
with I he nephew who boasts the principles of that uncle, to destroy whom, 
more than one thousand millions were expended — millions of taxes — ground 
out of their fathers, and loans to pay the interest, on which they, themselves, 
are ground and taxed to-day — or whether the costs of the war should not be 
curtailed by ending it. 

The London Times chronicles the popular dissatisfaction and gives the 
annexed table, showing the excess of the costs over the estimates produced 
last Spring : 

Original Estimates. Actual Charges. Estimates for 
1854-'5. l854-'5. l855-'6. 

Armv _.. £6.287,486 £7,167,486 £13,721,158 

Navy 7,487,948 10,417,309 19,716,338 

Ordnance 3,845,878 5,986,562 7,808,042 

Transport (including 

Navy) 3,582,474 5,181,465 

£17,621,312 £27,153,931 £37,427,003 
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From these figures, we think, may be drawn conclusions of no small weight. 
It appears that we entered upon the business of war this time last year, with 
the idea that seventeen millions, upon the war estimate generally, would suf- 
fice for the ends in view ; that these seventeen were made twenty-seven 
before the twelvemonth was out ; and that now, though at this time last year 
the first division of our expeditionary army had but just left England, the 
amount is already raised to thirty-seven. If we look a little more closely* at 
the sums above given, we shall see that the charges for the army and ord- 
nance have in each case been more than doubled, — that the cost of the navy 
has been increased by almost fifty per cent, and that a new charge — viz : 
that for the transport service — has acquired an independent form, with di- 
mensions almost equal to those of the whole naval estimates two or three 
years ago. Altogether we shall certainly not be likely to exaggerate the 
case, if we set the total expenditure upon the war estimates for 1855-'6 at 
forty millions — in other words, at something like two-thirds of the entire 
revenue of the State. 

These are formidable figures ; and the people of England may certainly be 
excused for becoming uneasy as to the probable result. The English Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to increase much further the taxation of her subjects. 
The times are not favorable for such experiments on popular endurance. 
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ENERGY OF THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 

The Power of Christianity is a character seldom ascribed to it by the 
world, or even by religious teachers. It is regarded as gentle, kind, unre- 
sisting, moderating, enduring, but never as animating, assailing, triumphing. 
But men love power. The admiration of active energy is an element of the 
human mind. From the infant that first stretches its little limbs in the en- , 
joyment of conscious control of them, to the hoary-headed octogenarian who 
delights in the memory of former labor or prowess ; all exult in the imagin- 
ation of active, resistless energy, and view with cold contempt a life of patient 
endurance or unproductive apathy. And this is right; but how strange is it 
that not only the unreflecting, but the wise and the great have attributed 
this character of energy only to conquests over physical nature, and have 
overlooked the greater power of religion, or moral influence, over the more 
unyielding mind ! The consolations which divine goodness offers to sorrow- 
ing hearts, are regarded with far less wonder than the lightning that blasts a 
forest in an instant. 

War, then, is admired, not for its malfeasence, not for its depravity, but for 
its alleged energy, and this energy is often falsely ascribed to men in 
whom it falls short of that exhibited by those whose names are unknown to 
fame. The youthful student of hislory glows with ardor, as he sees the proud 
Alexander dashing with undaunted valor into hosts of foes, and putting to 
flight unnumbered multitudes with the determined prowess of a few; 
but he turns quickly the page which records his abject slavery to the fasci- 
nation of the courtezan and the wine-cup. Napoleon is indeed great in 
skill, and great in resolution, before embattled armies ; yet is he the slave of 
his own anger, and shrinks in moral cowardice from the pen of a woman. 

Bodies have been tortured or destroyed, but resolute minds have never 
been conquered by physical power. Our eyes turn back to the martyr-age, 
and we see multitudes of every condition, even of the tender sex, whose 



